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GOOD WORDS.—XXVL. 

Would that, clearing from our minds the muddled 
notions, the that elaborated 
throughout Christendom since the fourth century, we 
might think of our own mission, to tell men how the love 
of God can come direct into our hearts, how the Holy 
Spirit can come to guide our conduct and our beliefs, 
and to lead us in to all truth. 


theories have been 
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THE PRESENCE. 
Thy face I cannot see, 

Thy voice I do not hear, 
No form appears to me; 

Yet Thou art near. 


I feel Thee all around 
In love enfolding me; 
O mystery profound, 
I live in Thee! 


And from Thy face there shines 
A light upon my way; 

While thought of Thee divines 
What thou dost say. 


Thy words are silences 
That tell of perfect peace; 
With heavenly calm they bless, 
And troubles cease. 


As in Thy love I lie, 
Yet closer would I be! 
Thy will be mine, that I 
Be one with Thee. 
Christian Register. 


IS MODERN SOCIETY CHRISTIAN ?—WITH 
REFERENCE TO WAR. 

[Read by Samuel H. Ranck, of the Grand Rapids Public 
Library, before the Class in Applied Christianity at the Foun- 
tain Street Baptist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., Fifth month 
6th, 1906.) 

Before proceeding with the discussion of this sub- 
ject, in order that we may fully understand each 
other, it will be well to define a few of the terms 
which will be used. 

By “ society ” I understand a composite of all the 
people—not any particular class, not the actions or 
views of a single set of individuals or organizations. 
For example, we can well say that the attitude of 
modern society in the countries called Christian is 
decidedly against human slavery, even though there 
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are a number of individuals who still believe in hu- 
man slavery and would be glad to put it into force. 

On most moral, social and economic questions the 
attitude of society becomes crystallized sooner or later 
in the form of law, and to this extent law is an ex- 
pression of the attitude of society on any question or 
any given set of questions. I have just referred to 
moral, social and economic questions. I should be 
perfectly willing to eliminate everything except the 
moral question, for in its last analysis every question 
that has anything to do with the relation of man to 
man is a moral question, or, if you prefer, a religious 
question. 

The word “ Christian ” is used by every one every 
day. In the minds of many it means the members of 
a particular sect, who have agreed upon a more or less 
formal dogma about which there is more or less dif- 
ference of opinion. Others hold the view that Chris- 
tian means to follow the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ, to live a life that is dominated by the exam- 
ple and spirit of Christ. According to this view 
Christian means vastly more than professing belief 
in a set of dogmas. To my mind Christian cannot be 
limited to those who hold certain views as to the meth- 
ods of baptism, to the doctrines of the Lord’s Supper. 
the doctrine of the Trinity, to the forms of church 
government, or any of the various things which dif- 
ferentiate the organizations of Christians into 
churches or denominations. 

Many of us think of Christ in connection with or- 
ganized churches only; but to me his mission on 
earth was rather to re-organize the hearts of men 
than to organize a church. 

His whole teaching may be summed up in the com- 
mand, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself,” which is the idea included in the phrase, 
“The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.” In this view it is possible, therefore, for a 
man to be a Christian who never heard of Christ. 
The life and teaching of Socrates, for example, may 
be regarded as essentially Christian. We hear a great 
deal more of the brotherhood of man than of the 
Fatherhood of God; nevertheless, the latter is vastly 
more fundamental and important than the other; for 
the attitude of man towards his God determines his 
attitude towards everything else. It is for this rea- 
son that I regard the idea of God as the most funda- 
mental idea in all the world. Given that we can un- 
derstand everything a man does; for his idea of God 
makes him what he really is. 

The Old Testament idea of God and his relation +o 
man is altogether different from that of the New. 
Anger, passion, revenge—the God with the flaming 
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sword—is the dominant idea in the Old Testament. 
And these ideas are the ones that still dominate the 


nations of the earth. In England it is expressed in 
the popular Jingo song about licking all creation: 

“ We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve 
got the money, too.” 

In the United States it was expressed in the Civil 
War in the song, “ Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple 
tree,” and in 1898 in the two phrases heard almost 
everywhere during the Spanish War: “ Remember 
the Maine ” and “ To hell with Spain.” The spirit 
of war, hatred or indifference in regard to others and 
their rights, whether individual or national, is back 
of such songs and such phrases. Few, perhaps, are 
wholly dominated by such ideas boldly stated, for all 
of us are swayed by complex motives often hard to 
analyze; nevertheless, so long as men have such feel- 
ings in their hearts war will continue. Will any one 
here be willing to say that such feelings are Christian ? 
That such is the spirit of the man who really loves 
God with all his heart, with all his soul, with all his 
strength, with all his mind ¢ 

But how many of us really live in such a way as to 
demonstrate that we love God with all our heart, with 
all our soul, with all our strength, with all our mind ? 
That means that every minute of every day of every 


year is being given to the service of the Lord. It 
means that our work is one continuous prayer. It 


means that we recognize the presence of God in 
everything that we think and do. We say in our 
creeds with our lips that we believe that God is all- 
powerful, everywhere. We say in our creeds with 
our lips that we believe that God desires only right- 
ousness; that all he requires of us that 
we “do justly, love mercy and walk huifbly ”; love 
our neighbors as we love ourselves. 

If we really feel the presence of God in everything 
that we think and do, would we think and do the 
things in secret—in God’s sight—which we refuse to 
do in the sight of man? If we really believe that God 
sees us would we plan the business or moral destruc- 
tion of our neighbor, scheme how we can drive him 
to the wall, “ put him out of the game,” when we 
would be ashamed to acknowledge those very 
thoughts before men? If we really believe that God 
sees us, how many of our church members would con- 
tinue to own property that is rented for immoral pur- 
poses? Perhaps all of us have some such idea of God 
—we may never have formulated it—which permits 
us to do a lot of things out of the sight of our fellows 
which we would never do in their sight. To the 2x- 
tent that we do such things we fall short of the stand- 
ard of Christ and his teaching. We lie in our hearts, 
we perjure our souls, we are false to the good im- 
pulses within us—all for selfish ends—and we think 
that somehow it will all come out right in the end, 
before God through his mercy and forgiveness, and at 
the same time that we can keep the respect of men. 
How many of us would endeavor to reap where we 
had not sown (taking the fruits of other men’s labor) 
if we had a realizing sense of what we say we believe; 
that God knows it all, sees it all, is hurt by it all, and 
that we must sooner or later square with him for 
it all? 


is 
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I believe that the individual units of modern so- 
ciety are on the whole more honest, more truthful, 
when brought before a human judge than they are 
alone with their God. It is for this reason that I say 
that the idea of God is the most important idea in ali 
the world. Man acts according to his idea of God, 
and he cannot act otherwise. 

Christ teaches us to love our neighbor as we love 
ourselves; that there is human brotherhood because 
there is one God, Father of us all. Does the society 
that damns the white soul that happens to be in a 
body wearing a colored skin, be it black, brown, red 
or yellow, follow Christ’s teaching to love our neigh- 
bors¢ Does the society that lives on our fashionable 
streets and refuses to know the white soul in a white 
skin, whose owner lives in an alley, follow Christ’s 
teaching to love our neighbors? Does the society 
that seeks for special privilege through the operation 
of law or otherwise follow Christ’s teaching to love 
our neighbors? Does the society that destroys child- 
hood and countless little lives in mill, in mine, in 
store, in factory, in the mad struggle for dividends, 
follow Christ’s teaching to love our neighbors? Does 
the society that kills its thousands every year because 
it is cheaper to kill and to maim men for the lack of 
proper safety appliances on railroad, steamboat or 
public building, than it is to provide adequate safe- 
guards, follow Christ’s teaching to love our neigh- 
bors ? 

The mere asking of all these questions suggests the 
answer: Modern society falls far short of the teach 
ing of Christ, and to that extent is not wholly Chris- 
tian when the test is applied to the actions of man to 
man in our every-day lives. 

Nations are groups of individuals which act to- 
gether in certain particulars as units. The moral law 
applies to them as it does to individuals. The teach- 
ing of Christ applies to them as to individuals. But 
the character of the nation as a whole is made up and 
determined by the character of the individual citi- 
zens. So long as individuals are ruled by selfishness 
and fail in the essentials taught by Christ, so long 
must we expect nations to fail in them. To me there 
is no greater sense of injustice in seeing one na- 
tion oppress another than one indi- 
vidual oppress another. The sin is the same in both 
cases, except in one instance it is being committed 
wholesale and in the other retail. 

For a good many thousands of years society has 
realized that there must be some way of determining 
disputes between man and man other than that of 
mere brute force. Our courts are the result of this 
idea. The duel, even in Christian countries, is rapid- 
ly passing out of existence. To the extent that the 
citizens of a community have realized that non-inter- 
ested parties can render justice better than brute 
foree or fiendish skill, they have demonstrated that 
they realize something of Christ’s teachings relating 
to neighbors. Until the same idea is put into prac- 
tice for the settlement of disputes between nations, 
or even groups within the nation, war will continue 
with all its attendant horrors, its brutality and its 
wastefulness. 

Modern society, therefore, is 


seeing 


not Christian, not 
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only with respect to war, but with respect to a host 
of other things; and it will not be Christian until all 
of us, individually, realize in our hearts and in our 
lives the full meaning of the fact that God is our 
Father, and that every human being is your brother 
and mine—the essence of the teaching of Christ. 
When you fully believe this, when I fully believe 
it, we shall live our creed, and in living it we shall 
put forth greater efforts than ever before to have 
society act upon the basis of such fraternity. When 
such a spirit of fraternity dominates society wars will 
be no more, and we shall live in a genuine democracy 
that includes all men of all nations. 

In the meantime we shall continue to spend money 
and effort to inspire awe and fear among the other 
nations of the earth, and the other nations to inspire 
awe and fear among us; we shall continue to foster 
the idea that more reliance is to be placed in the de- 
velopment of physical force than in the development 
of intelligence and character; we shall continue to 
have wars—wars offensive, wars defensive—simply 
because nations and individuals believe that blood 
must be shed to satisfy the claims of honor and right. 
So long as we hold such ideas, or rather so long . : 
such ideas hold, possess us, in my judgment we are 
failing to grasp the full meaning of the brotherhood 
of man, the democracy of the teaching of Christ. 

War is possible in our country, and indeed in most 
countries to-day, only because public opinion, the 
public state of mind, sanctions it. That state of mind 
is made up of your ideas, my ideas and the ideas held 
by our neighbors. Each one of us, therefore, has a 
responsible part in the forming of the public state of 
mind. Have we done our full duty in this respect 
with reference to war? And yet society has made 
much hopeful progress in the centuries in its ideas of 
justice, of kindness, and to that extent of human 
brotherhood and Christian democracy. Nevertheless, 
as rational, practical men and women, it is our duty, 
if we believe in such a democracy, to do everything 
in our power to extend it throughout the earth, and 
first of all by living, practicing it ourselves. 

I shall conclude by saving that I believe that such 
a democracy is worth striving for, because I believe 
that the day will come when its spirit, which is the 
Christian spirit, will rule mankind. Then, and not 
till then, will society be Christian and war unknown, 
forever. 





ARE WE PREPARING FOR PEACE? 


There is a great deal of unnecessary distress mani- 
fested in regard to the unpreparedness of this coun- 
try-for war. It need not give so great concern. What 
the large majority of us are interested in is the pre- 
paredness of this country for peace—that is to say, 
do we make the proper use of the limitless opportuni- 
ties peace affords? 

Why should we have the country on a war footing 
all the time, like Germany and France? We can 


easily see why Germany should fence herself in with 
She fears that France will strike for Alsace- 


guns. 





*“Ethical Principles of Marriage and Divorce.” 


Lorraine, and Germany intends to hold both as long 
as there is a man, a gun or a dollar to defend them. 
On the other hand, France does not know when Ger- 
many may want another cut out of her loin— 
Franche-Comte or Champagne. Von Moltke re- 
proached Bismarck for not taking them when he was 
in possession of them in 1871, and hence it behooves 
France to be an armed camp and prepared for battle 
on the instant. 

As for the United States, we have no powerful 
neighbor. Canada is a pear ripening for our basket, 
with the consent and approval of the old lady across 
the water. Germany cannot get to us with her army, 
and she has no disposition to get to us with her navy. 
Our country is full of Germans, who love the Father- 
land, and Germany is full of Germans who love 
America. A war with Germany would be as absurd 
as it would be wicked. France is our friend, and has 
been since the time of Jean Paul Lafayette and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. A war with us would ruin France. 
Then whom are we to prepare against? Not Eng- 
land, for England would rather trade with us than 
figlit with us. 

Between Portland, Maine, and the north coast of 
Florida there could be constructed two or three 
dozens of canals that would immensely benefit our 
domestic commerce, and for every dollar we put in a 
navy two dollars should 20 into 
canals. 


these coast-line 


[f it be not treason to say it, there is more money 
in it than that ditch down at Panama will ever show 
the color of —Washington Post. 





FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT MARRIAGE. 

A diseussion of marriage and divorce, if thought- 
ful, is valuable, if for no other reason than that it 
helps to clarify the atmosphere, even though it makes 
a very limited contribution to the real solution of the 
problem. That is about the place that ought to be 
accorded to the book under review.* The author of 
the book lays down the universally accepted proposi- 
tion that marriage must be based on love, and that it 
must be a love existing between two persons of the 
opposite sex. He then gives us a definition of “ mar- 
riage love,” which seems to be more original than 
clear. He says: “ The love that characterizes mar- 
riage must be of that kind which alone is capable of 
permanently welding together one man and one 
woman into a single intellectual and moral being.” 
If we understand the terms of the statement, we 
doubt if marriages of that sort are very common, and 
are not a bit sure that they are desirable. The defi- 
nition would seem to replace the old saying that man 
and wife are one, and the one is the man, by a posi- 
tion something like this: Husband and wife are one, 
and that one is neither of them. 

Free love is repudiated by the book, and yet it is 
not easy to see how the “ love marriage ” advocated 
differs at all points from the affinity marriage of the 
free lovers. It is admitted by Post that the love 
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which has welded, or should weld, two people into a 
single intellectual and moral being, may cease or die 
before the couple have shufiled off this mortal coil, 
and that when the love is dead, no law can revive or 
continue the marriage. It would thus seem that one 
or both of the parties to the first welding together 
may have any number of objects for a love marriage, 
which so mixes things connubial as to make them 
very uncertain. Under this arrangement a consider- 
able number of people must be doomed to wander 
mismated through the maze and haze of things, while 
the rest are experimenting in the welding process. 

It logically follows that if the love basis of mar- 
riage is liable to pass away, nothing remains but the 
legal and religious contract which was entered into 
to satisfy the demands of society and government. 
That being so, legal divorce might be as common and 
commendable as legal marriage. In fact, that is the 
claim of the book as we understand it, barring the 
fact that it does acknowledge that there are third par- 
ties interested in the arrangement, who have some 
rights which the “ welded” pair who want to be 
unwelded must consider. We are told, “ There is, 
therefore, nothing of promiscuity in successive mar- 
riage relationships, if tach is constituted by love 
abiding in its nature, and each ends before the other 
begins.” Freely translated into the terms of ordi- 
nary speech, an abiding marriage love need only 
abide until another marriage love crowds it out, 
which is about all the promiscuity which the hum- 
ming-bird kind of love and marriage really needs. 

Our author has this to say about what the parties 
who have experienced the death of “ natural mar- 
riage ” should do: 

“The question is not whether they ought to sepa- 
rate, or ought to secure a divorce, or ought to marry 
after divorce. Those questions are personal to the 
parties themselves. They know best whether their 
natural marriage is dead. They know best the possi- 
bilities of its natural restoration. They know best 
whether it were better for their children that the 
household be held together though the home be 
gone.” 

That sounds plausible if not pretty, but it is the 
rock of a twisted judgment on which all the weird 
notions of marriage which have perplexed the world 
have split. It is assumed that when this peculiar 
“natural marriage ” ceases, both parties will know 
it, and will together acquiesce in burying the dead 
thing. But that is an unwarranted inference. Who 
has not seen cases where one of the parties has been 
sure of the call incumbent to sever a marriage where 
love has ceased, while the other party has declared 
that there was on that side no dying out of the old 
flame. Experiences of that kind were of common ob- 
servation thirty years ago, when the “social free- 
dom ” mania was running like a prairie fire through 
certain sections of the country. But suppose both 
parties are convinced that the natural marriage is 
dead, does that prove that they, having made a fatal 
blunder at the first, shall be the infallible judges to 
determine whether they shall try another experiment 
in the temporary welding process? We think not. 





The term “natural marriage’ conveys no certain 
meaning. In the evolution of the individual and so- 
ciety, natural marriage really means the marriage of 
primitive peoples, and that was based on savage im- 
pulse, backed up by strength of arm and fleetness of 
foot, necessary to capture the desired object, and hold 
her against all comers. Real marriage, as we have it 
to-day, is the result of intellectual, social and spiritual 
culture, just as are all the precious things of our civ- 
ilization, which contribute to human goodness and so- 
cial order. As was intimated at the beginning, this 
book may develop thought on a subject about which 
too many men and women are thoughtless, and in that 
its value consists. The case it presents is not clear 
enough or conclusive enough to warrant its adoption. 
While the subject is up, however, the temptation is to 
say something on the general topic of debate. 

Space will not permit an examination into the evo- 
lution of what we call conjugal love, or the develop- 
ment of its application and operation in human so- 
ciety. Still, it is true, that there are few vital con- 
cerns which have been so thoroughly buried beneath 
the rubbish of maudlin sentiment on the one side and 
sensual passion on the other, as love. The sentimen- 
talists assume that it is a full-orbed thing, bounding 
at once from two hearts that beat as one, and whom 
our author would have welded into “ a single intellee- 
tual and moral being.” But this notion is misleading 
and mischievous. Conjugal love is a plant that stead- 
ily grows from its beginning in the life experiences 
of morally healthy men and women. 

A generation ago, after the free love mania had 
captured the National Spiritualist Association, and 
had addled the pates of silly men and women in many 
parts of the country, the late Prof. J. W. Pike deliv- 
ered a lecture in Washington on “ The Fallacies of 
the Free Love Theory.” In that lecture, which com- 
pletely routed the whole movement, Professor Pike 
laid down the following proposition, which is so wise 
and healthy that it might well be printed on the 
hearts of all married people. 

“The germ of love may be planted at first sight; 
but the full, complete, perfected love is the growth of 
years; it is a product, the result of a thousand little 
endearments, a thousand little sacrifices and tributes 
from each for the good of the other. If people did 
but appreciate the joy and peace which real love can 
give, would they not give more pains and thought to 
its culture and growth? Would they not carefully 
nourish the tender plant ?” 

False standards of compatibility, and impossible 
expectations on the part of married people, lie at the 
basis of the increasing domestic infelicity in the 
world. When this is supplemented by false theories 
and real superstitions, the sorry effect is increased. 
Let the notion get abroad that if marriage is not one 
continuous turtle dove experience, the love on which 
it is based is dead; let it be considered that some mar- 
velous experience of welding of two people into a sin- 
gle being must come, or the marriage is a failure; let 
the thought once enter the head of either party that 
every misunderstanding, or giving away to the tem- 
per that doth so easily beset us, is ground for es- 
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trangement and separation, and business will be mul- 
tiplied for the divorce courts far beyond their ability 
to meet. 

Men and women must grow in the marriage rela- 
tion just as they grow in all of the graces of character 
and life. Individuality ought not to be sunk, and 
where it is there is no growth. The real things which 
cement the marriage relation into the holiest and 
most enduring of all our social arrangements are de- 
veloped out of the common struggle, not for uniform- 
ity, but simply for understanding. Two people, who 
during the long years have had a daily experience of 
common resistance of temptation, of mutual school- 
ing in forbearance, of united labor in home building, 
find that love so grows with its growth and so 
strengthens with its strength, that the wasted cheek 
becomes beautiful, the bent form lovely and the cares 
of life enjoyable. 

We need no new fads to make marriage under- 
standable or ethical. The simple purpose of one man 
and one woman, who love each other, to try and be- 
have themselves in all things; to develop the spirit of 
tenderness and toleration; to live above the petty 
vanities and vexations of life; to expect no more of 
each other than may be meet; will drive the dividing 
infelicities out of the life, and eliminate bitterness 
from the heart. We do not now need to exploit new 
or old philosophies of marriage, but to get the right 
spirit. It will then be the experience of married peo- 
ple that love will ripen with age, and when one of 
them goes into the great beyond the one left behind 
may say as Bryant did of his wife in the poem, “ The 
Future Life”: 


“Will not thy own meek heart demand me there? 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given— 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
And wilt thou never utter it in heaven? 


“ The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 
And deeper grew, and tender to the last, 
Shall it expire with life and be no more? 


“Shalt thou not teach me in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 
The wisdom which is love—till I become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss.” 


a We We 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 
[Editorial note in British Friend for Sixth month.] 

M. Paul Sabatier, in presenting us with a copy of 
the second edition of his book, “ La Séparation des 
Eglises et de l’Etat,” writes us a letter in which he 
points to the recent election as proving his assertion 
that the new law is the expression of the will of the 
French people. The troubles that in February last 
arose about the inventories of church property were, 
he says, loud and clamorous, but insincere and con- 
fined to a few. In the preface to the second edition 
he says that the immense correspondence, which his 
book has brought upon him, has given him an insight 
into the deep movement that is going on among the 
French clergy. He believes that the younger clergy 
are being carried irresistibly into the scientific spirit, 


and that it is in this spirit they will approach philoso- 
phy, history and the Bible. But he does not believe 
that they will either become less religious, or join the 
Protestant churches. He thinks that France is trav- 
ailing in birth with a new manifestation of the relig- 
ious spirit, which will clothe itself in a form adapted 
to the general movement of thought. 


LABOR AND LEISURE. 


The human race for ages upon ages has been en- 
slaved by ignorancé and by interested persons whose 
object it has been to confine the minds of men, there- 
by doing more injury than if with infected hands 
they purposely imposed disease on the heads of the 
people. Almost worse than these, and at the present 
day as injurious, are those persons incessantly declar- 
ing, teaching and impressing upon all that to work is 
man’s highest condition. 

This our earth produces not only a sufficiency and 
a superabundance, but in one year pours a cornucopia 
of good things forth, enough to fill us all for many 
years in succession. The only reason we do not enjoy 
it is the want of rational organization. I know, of 
course, and all who think know, that some labor or 
supervision will be always necessary, since the plough 
must travel the furrow and the seed must be sown: 
but I maintain that a tenth—nay, a hundredth—part 
of the labor and slavery now gone through will be 
sufficient, and that in the course of time, as organiza- 
tion perfects itself and discoveries advance, even that 
part will diminish. 

Is ideal man, then, to be idle? I answer that, if 

so, I see no wrong, but a great good. I deny alto- 
gether that idleness is an evil, or that it produces evil, 
and I am well aware why the interested are so bitter 
against idleness—namely, because it gives time for 
thought, and if men had time to think their reign 
would come to an end. Idleness—that is, the absence 
of the necessity to work for subsistence—is a great 
good. 
a hope succeeding generations will be able to be 
idle. I hope that nine-tenths of their time will be 
leisure time; that they may enjoy their days, and the 
earth, and the beauty of this wonderful world; that 
they may rest by the sea and dream; that they may 
dance and sing, and eat and drink. I will work to- 
wards that end with all my heart. If employment 
they must have—and the restlessness of the mind will 
ensure that some will be followed—then they will 
find scope enough in the perfection of their physical 
frames, in the expansion of the mind, in the enlarge- 
ment of the soul. They shall not work for bread, but 
for their souls.—Richard Jeffries, in “ The Story of 
My Heart.” 


Religion may decay more and more, while the 
forms of religion take on greater and greater magni- 
ficence. The growth of ceremony and holy days 
must be watched to see that they grow out of the life 
of religion, and are not parasites sucking its spirit and 
robbing it of its life.—The Independent. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 30, 1906. 


COMMENCEMENT SEASON, 


The past few weeks have witnessed the graduation 
from schools and of an army of trained 
young men and women, ready to take up their share 
of the world’s work. 


colleges 


The closing of school or college 
life is usually marked by somewhat elaborate formal 
The graduates, in addition to their di- 
plomas receive a large store of good advice, and are 


ceremonies. 


usually not behind hand in dealing out the same com- 
modity through the medium of their orations. 

Perhaps there is a tendency to emphasize gradu- 
ating exercises too much, and to introduce unneces- 
sary formalism, but there is a certain healthful stimu- 
lus in such occasions upon which we wish briefly to 
comment. 

The survey of a large number of themes chosen by 
present-vear graduates shows a strong tendency away 
from the presentation of strictlv historic matter, and 
the results of abstract scholarship and toward a con- 
sideration of the things which vitally effect our lives 
to-day, and the conditions which the present genera- 
The philosophy of his- 
of course, not ignored in the treatment of 
present-day topics, but is applied so as to give 
dynamic force to its stored-up truths. The present- 
day graduate indicates in his commencement oration 


tions of men have to meet. 
tory is, 


that his study has prepared him primarily for useful- 
ness, and made research the handmaiden of this pur- 
pose, not an end in itself. Very many of the student 
orations are teeming with real interest to the listen- 
Instead of being filled with platitudes, they 
have frequently taken on the spirit of living interest, 
so that listeners were more conscious of the thought 
than the oratory of the vouthful speakers. 

Moreover, the moral and ethical conclusions 
reached by the speakers always point to the same 
high mark. The ideals of life, character, and citizen- 
ship portrayed by student moralists and venerable 
and worldly-wise orators on the commencement plat- 
forms are all essentially elevating. Wrong-doing in 
high places is never condoned; the voice of every 
speaker rings clearly the note of truth, justice, purity 
and responsibility for men and nations. And when 


ers, 


all over the country during the graduating season, so 
many thousand speakers on such a variety of themes, 
and subject to varied environment, all sound the same 
note as to the real essentials of manhood and citizen- 





ship, we may believe that the great heart of human- 
ity beats true, that, in spite of corruption and dishon- 
esty and specious reasoning and the dominion of the 
greed for gain, the men and women who are being 
trained for the future hold honor and truth no less 
dear than the founders of the Church, and cherish no 
lower ideals of civie righteousness and freedom than 
the patriots who gave us a nation. 

The advice freely offered to graduates and listened 
to by thronged audiences is an oft-told story, but the 
best things are the ones that abide with us, and it is 
a help and inspiration to us all to turn aside from 
the routine of business and listen to a restatement of 
the essential truths which help to make human life 
what God meant it to be. Commencement season is 
therefore not only of importance to the graduates 
who receive at this time the tangible evidence of their 
efforts toward scholarship, but is a time of real value 
to the multitude of attenders of school and college 
exercises who need the message to the graduates as 
a reminder and renewed inspiration to living close to 
their own highest ideals. 


a 
— 


Of the recent session of London Yearly Meeting 
the British Friend says, editorially: 

“This year the manifestation of love and unity, 
beneath and above differences of expression, was very 
striking. The discussion on ‘ The State of the So- 
ciety ’ carried us to the root of the questions that have 
divided Friends from one another for the last cen- 
tury, if not longer. The powerful and stimulating ad- 
dress by Dr. S. P. Thompson, on the need for a 
clearer understanding and a stronger grasp of our 
central message of the Light Within, raised the dis- 
eussion to a high level. Those Friends who have fed 
their souls on the evangelical form of Quakerism 
which we have come to associate with the name of 
Joseph John Gurney, found the address one-sided: 
but we believe it is in line with the best thought and 
life of the Society of Friends to-day. We are con- 
vineced that T. Edmund Harvey was right in claiming 
that there is nothing in such a presentation which is 
inconsistent with the most thorough-going lovalty to 
Jesus Christ. It is not a verbal creed, or the saying 
‘Lord, Lord,’ that He requires of us; but a deep heart- 
surrender to his will, and the opening of our souls to 
the light of His Spirit within us.” 


Judge Benjamin Lindsay, of the Denver Juvenile 
Court, has pledged himself to refuse the $5,000,000 
offered him by John D. Rockefeller with which to 
finance a national juvenile improvement association. 
When he was in St. Paul at the biennial meeting of 
women’s clubs, Jane Addams told him that the other 
workers, herself included, could not federate with 
any association that was to be financed by John D. 
Rockefeller. If these charity workers could not ac- 
cept this money without feeling that it would restrict 
their independence of action, they did right to refuse 
the money. The growing public sentiment that it is 
better not to have money than to obtain it by ques- 
tionable methods is cause for encouragement. But 
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those who have acquired large fortunes must do some- 
thing with their money. It is not in their power to 
give back what may have been wrongfully acquired to 
those who are rightfully entitled to it. There are 
thousands of men who have made fortunes by means 
that would not bear close scrutiny. Is it not better 
that they should expend this money in ways that will 
benefit the public rather than hand down more 
than is needed to their children and grandchildren ? 
Will not our students of sociology suggest some way 
by which great fortunes may be distributed without 
in any way hampering the freedom of speech and ac- 
tion of those who use it. 

If Friends are to make their testimony for peace 
effective, they should be ready to protest against 
every extension of increase of preparations for war. 
Between the sessions of the yearly meetings the Rep- 
resentative Committees might well take action 
along this line. The House of Representatives has 
just passed a bill doubling the appropriation of one 
million dollars for the use of the National Guard. 
Whenever a bill of this character comes up for dis- 
cussion would it not be well for every monthly or 
quarterly meeting held while it is pending to send an 
expression of its feeling in the matter to the repre- 
sentatives in Congress of the district and State in 
which the meeting is situated ? 


The Congress of the United States has promptly 
expressed its sympathy for the Russian Jews, as it 
ought to have done long ago for the sufferers in the 
Congo State. The following resolution was adopted 
by both Senate and House without dissent: 

“That the people of the United States are horrified 
by the reports of the massacre of Hebrews in Russia 
on account of their race and religion, and that those 
bereaved thereby have the hearty sympathy of the 
people of this country.” 

There is one thing more that our government can 
do for these persecuted people, and that is to place 
as few restrictions as possible upon their immigration 
to America. If ever any people needed a harbor of 
refuge, they do, and those who have already come to 
us make peaceful and industrious citizens. 


One of the most effective means of reducing tuber- 


culosis, says Charities and the Commons, is the trav- 
eling tuberculosis exhibition. An exhibit was first 
prepared for the National Association held in Chi- 
cago last winter. It has since gone to seven cities and 
has been seen by 216,000 persons. Similar, but 
smaller, exhibits are now being given in different 
parts of New York city. The traveling tuberculosis 
exhibit in Milwaukee for two weeks in Fifth month 
registered an attendance of 54,000. In a large first- 
floor store on a busy down-town street fifteen set lec- 
tures, with thirty half-hour talks with stereopticon, 
were given in the same room with the exhibits. The 
cost was defrayed by the City Council, and among the 
results are separate pavilions for tubercular patients 
at the county hospital and insane asylums, enforce- 
ment of the anti-spitting ordinance, a new building 


code, a new pure food law, city meat inspection, a 
largely-increased reporting by physicians of tubercu- 
lar cases, a requirement that all herds furnishing milk 
to the city be certified as having passed the tubercu- 
lin test, a semi-charitable sanatorium for private 
treatment, and the voluntary organization of all san- 
itary police to promote efticiency. 


The Public, Chicago, has again and again called at- 
tention to the autocratic power wielded by the Post- 
master-General over what is known as “ second class 
matter,” and other newspapers are awakening to the 
dangers of the situation. Periodical publishers are 
allowed to mail their publications in bulk at the rate 
of one cent a pound. This is said to involve an annual 
loss to the government of $30,000,000. The Post- 
ottice Department claims that periodical publications 
thus * subsidized ” and ex- 
ercises the right to say to what publications the 
subsidy The 
General second-class 


leges to 


are by Congress, 


may be extended. Post master- 
and 
publication which in 
is immoral, or published mainly 


ing purposes, or to promote a swindling business en- 


may 
any 


does deny privi- 

his opinion 
for advertis- 
terprise, or which does not contain a large enough 
proportion of original matter. If the publisher of a 
paper is informed that more original matter must be 
inserted, and respectfully asks how much more, he is 
informed that “ it is not within the province of this 
office to advise publishers as to the changes necessary 
to be made in their publications in order to make 
them conform to the requirements of ‘ mailable mat- 
ter of the second elass.’” We have no 
doubt that the Post-office Department is using its 
power in the direction of morality and economy, but 
that it should be allowed to render decisions against 


reason to 


which there is no appeal is not in accord with our 
ideals of democratic government. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

The afternoon of Sixth month 9th we became the 
guests of Charles Major and family at Norristown, 
and the next day attended the interesting meeting at 
that place. In the afternoon a wagon ride took us to 
the “ ancient ” meeting house at Upper Providence, 
where there has been no regular gathering of Friends 
for many years, but on this occasion a large company 
filled its old-fashioned seats. Alvan Haines and ElI- 
wood Roberts had a share in the service of the meet- 
ing. 
Mary Livezey and other Friends at Norristown have 
been conducting a First-day School at Upper Provi- 
dence for some months, with a most encouraging in- 
terest on the part of the residents in the neighbor- 
hood. It is a missionary effort which has much prom- 
ise in it, and is worthy of general encouragement and 
imitation. 


With-more than ordinary concern and sacrifice, 


Sixth month 17th found us in West Chester, where 
one of the large our 


aa 


meetings of branch” of 
Friends is held in the midst of a life and interest, a 
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standing testimony to the concerned and capable lead- 
ership which exists there. In the afternoon a trip 
was made to Old Birmingham, about five miles from 
West Chester, where a philanthropic meeting was 
held, and the subject of “The Death Penalty and 
Other Penalties ” was considered. Richard Darling- 
ton and Dr. Palmer, of West Chester, took part in 
the discussion. 


Third-day afternoon our steps were turned towards 
Millville, Pa. With 
companion a most pleasant journey was made to Ber- 
wick, by Way of the coal regions, from Pottsville over 
the mountains. We reached Millville Fourth-day 
morning, and attended the monthly meeting. The 
Half-Yearly Meeting the next day, and the “ Youths’ 
Meeting ” on Sixth-day were largely attended, and to 
the visitors were helpful occasions. On Sixth-day 
the meeting 
The attend- 
The three days spent with 
the Friends at Millville will linger long in memory 


an address was delivered in 
‘Present-day Quakerism.” 
ance was encouraging. 


evening 
house, on 


among life’s pleasant experiences. 


Millville is a thoroughly homogeneous Friendly 
community. Two families in the early days of the 
settlement laid the Friendly foundations broad and 
deep, and these families still are the mainstays of the 
meeting. They are the Eves and the Kesters. When 
an Eves did not marry a Kester, a Kester married an 


David Masters for traveling | 





Eves, so that a bond of natural as well as spiritual 
relationship characterizes the community. These 
families are also much in evidence in the material and 
business affairs of the town, as well as in the meeting 
matters. Manifest integrity and the things that are 
rightfully substantial are in evidence in this Friendly 
community. A seminary of learning under the care 
of Friends has long been an important educational in- 
stitution in the community. Here William Burgess 
and Henry Russell in times past taught and left be- 
hind them a shining influence for good. Edith Eves 
is their successor now, and is worthily filling the place 
of her predecessors. 
* % * 
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Seventh-day morning, the 23d instant, we were 
homeward bound, by way of Bloomsburg, called 
“ Bloom ” for short in the local vernacular. The 
trip was made in John Eves’s automobile, and with 
so safe a manipulator of the machine the trip was 
made without incident or accident. William Mas- 
ters and George Eves, the latter an Ann Arbor stu- 
dent, were companions on this most pleasant ride. It 
is a region of inspiring scenery, and surely the 
beauty, if not the strength of the hills, was ours on 
this trip. The sprinkling of pine and hemlock in the 
wooded spaces gave all the varied tints of green to the 
landscape, and made an almost perpetual panorama 
of natural loveliness as the “ auto ” speeded on its 
way. 

%* & * 

We were glad while in Millville to meet the mem- 

bers of the Reading Circle, which has been holding 





sessions all winter, but is now taking a well-earned va- 
cation. The work of the circle will be renewed in the 
fall. The members report much interest in the 


course, and not a little profit derived from perusing 


the books. 


%* & & 


Last First-day the meeting at Langhorne was at- 
tended, and in the afternoon an address on “‘ Good 
Literature ” was given at a philanthropic meeting 
held under the care of the Bucks Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee. In the evening we visited the Home in 
Germantown, and attended the meeting which is held 
every evening by the dwellers in that favored institu- 
tion. Surely it was little less than an inspiration 
which prompted the establishment of this Home, 
where so many Friends find their lot cast in pleasant 


vlaces. ee oe 








MICHAEL DAVITT’S WILL. 


Michael Davitt was twice imprisoned for political 
offences. When released it was each time on a 
“ticket of leave.”” Two of these “ tickets,” framed, 
hung on the walls of his room. He showed them to 
his friends with pride. He spoke of them as “ patents 
of political nobility.” 

But Davitt wrote for himself a greater patent of a 
higher nobility. He wrote a will in which the three 
chief legacies were: To his friends, “‘ kind thoughts ”’; 
to his enemies, “ the fullest possible forgiveness ”’; 
and to Ireland, “‘ my undying prayer for her absolute 
freedom and independence, which it was my life’s am- 
bition to try to obtain for her.” ; 

The author of these generous lines was never one 
of the fortunate, happy and successful. All his life 
long Davitt met with little but misfortune, disap- 
pointment and failure. in childhood he saw his par- 
ents driven not only from their farm, but from Ire- 
land itself. At ten years of age he worked in a cot- 
ton mill till his arm was caught in the machinery and 
wrenched away. At thirteen, maimed, he was a 
printer. His views on Irish government early led to 
his prosecution and conviction, and he spent the eight 
best years of his manhood, from twenty-four to 
thirty-two, in the cells. His health was always bad, 
his means always straitened. A few years ago he was 
a bankrupt. He has left his family poor. 

This is the gloomy story of a man who wrote in his 
will a golden message. It is something new in wills, 
where smaller men have often shown how spite may 
sting from the grave or a last shaft of hate be shot 
from the tomb. Never was anything turned to nobler 
use than when from suffering, poverty and injustice 
Davitt learned love, forgiveness and hope.—The New 


York World. 








How many an angel lies enthralled within rough 
human souls, needing only an angel to set him free. 
The first step in the art is faith in goodness; the 
second, love of goodness; the third, employment of 
the heavenly weapons—kindness and influence and 
prayer.—Knox Little. 
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FISHING CREEK HALF YEAR’S MEETING. 


Friends gathered as usual at Millville, Pa., to hold 
the sessions comprising the Half Year’s Meeting on 
the 20th, 21st and 22d of Sixth month. Our friend 
Henry W. Wilbur was with us the whole time, and 
ministering on all these occasions, his service was high- 
ly appreciated. On Fourth-day he dwelt upon guard- 
ing our hearts so as to keep out of our minds those 
things that weaken, disturb and destroy, especially 
those worries and frets which in everyday affairs often 
cause us so much disquietude. It is folly to allow 
ourselves to be continually troubled either about what 
has happened or about what is yet to happen. 

Fifth-day.—In his discourse Henry Wilbur took a 
view of the early condition of the earth’s crust, its al- 
ternations of elevation above and submergence be- 
neath the waters, until it became established as dry 
land, and fitted for higher forms of animated exist- 
ence. In this way the Creator was forming and 
changing our planet with a definite and comprehen- 
sive end to be reached, exercising his power and en- 
ergy, which has never ceased its action. Briefly trac- 
ing the course of material development to the age of 
man, he showed that it is his province in the sphere 
of activity allotted him to co-operate with the Creator 
in forming, reforming and beautifying this, his tem- 
poral home; that he is granted the use of power to 
harness the destructive agencies of nature, and utilize 
them for his own benefit, and that he ean direct his 
thought and effort to reclaim the miasmatic swamp 
and turn it into the fruitful field, removing a source 
of danger and death, and replacing it by what may 
yield him profit and advantage. Rising still higher, 
as he, with divine help, carries the work into his heart 
and brings about changes there in the line of improve- 
ment, he transforms all that is hurtful to himself 
into beneficent instrumentalities for bettering his 
condition, and becomes able to drive out hate, envy, 
and passion by inculeating the sentiments of love and 
peace. And he comes to recognize the fact that no 
man’s work is to be overlooked, no matter how insig- 
nificant it may appear, for all are parts of a stupend- 
ous whole, and each occupies a place that no other 
person can fill, and has a work to do that no one else 
‘van perform. Human individuality and action bring 
out that wonderful thing called influence, aptly rep- 
resented in casting a pebble into the sea, where the 
little undulations ever widen their circles until they 
reach the farthest shores. 

Sixth Day.—Henry W. Wilbur treated on worship 
in its broadest sense, discussing its various features. 
He went on to speak of moral delinquents, with 
whom it is necessary for the meeting to deal, com- 
paring them to those afflicted with sores or wounds, 
subject to treatment. In outward surgery the knife 
is not to be applied without first using the anesthetic, 
and after the operation the antiseptic, with its healing 
effect. In moral and spiritual surgery the anesthetic 
is sympathy, and the antiseptic is love. Avoiding all 
anger or harshness, the man in this situation is more 
likely to be reached and his restoration effected, an 
object of the greatest concern. The speaker also 
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brought in very appropriately some lines of Coleridge 
in the course of this day’s ministration, at the close 
of which he offered a beautiful prayer. 

William U. John arose, saying: “ The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” When “ England became 
the people of a book, and that book was the Bible,” 
a literal interpretation led to a perversion of the bene- 
fit derived from the Seriptures by the Puritans, as 
may be seen in their holding up for imitation such an 
example as Samuel hewing Agag in pieces, and laud- 
ing the deed as a just and righteous act. It was no 
wonder that Cromwell and his men, though they 
spent evenings in prayer, and were clear of profanity 
and drunkenness, marched into battle singing Psalms, 
and deviated widely from the Christian ideal in the 
notion that they were commissioned to destroy “ the 
Lord’s enemies.” 

It was the regret of the writer that he could not 
be present at a lecture on “ Present-day Quakerism,” 
to be delivered at the meeting house of Friends in 


Millville on Sixth-day evening by H. W. Wilbur. 


The recurrence of meetings, the occasions of com- 
ing together, the mingling of Friends in a religious 
and social capacity, among those concerned, induces 
spiritual growth as well as tends to forge the links 
that unite us in the chains of friendship and brotherly 
regard. It is of importance that all who bear the 
name of Friends, as well as others, be brought to at- 
tend these stated meetings, where the good that flows 
toward all from an unseen source, may affect those 
assembled with a secret sense of their own fallibility 
and the need of spiritual sustenance, and may reach 
the careless and indifferent, even through the silence; 
and when this is reinforced by the spoken word, it 
may impress them seriously, and open to their mental 
vision clearer views of the Truth. 

After meetings are concluded, opportunity is 
afforded to carry home something of the soul satisfy- 
ing feeling experienced, which should stimulate us to 
move forward in the attainment of those graces that 
adorn the true Christian. G. J. 

Elysburg, Pa. 


PURCHASE CONFERENCE. 

A very interesting week-end conference was held 
Sixth month 9th, 1906, at the old meeting house at 
Purchase, N. Y. It was attended not only by our 
own Friends, but use was made of the fellowship 
thought that is among the young Friends, and the 
meeting was addressed by several of “the other 
branch,” two of whom were upon the program. In- 
vitations to ministers and members of the churches 
of the neighborhood were accepted, and remarks 
made by them in the open discussions indicated inter- 
est and sympathy with the aims and aspirations of 
our Society. The part taken by them was notable for 
not being that of useless laudation, though many ap- 
preciative words were said; but there was also kindly 
advice and suggestion. The main addresses were by 
William W. Birdsall, on “ Keeping the Faith ”; Al- 
fred Busselle, on “ Motives in Study of Quakerism ”’; 
LaVergne Gardner, on “ The Indwelling Spirit ”; 
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“ Peace,” by Bertha Ufford; *“* Reverence,” by Mar- 
tha G. Haviland; “ Brotherhood,” by Ellis W. Bacon, 
and “‘ The New Emphasis of Religion,” by Edward 
A. Pennock. Among the thoughts suggested by the 
addresses were that we have a faith to keep and to 
testify to in the world; that we have a message, but 
must prepare ourselves to deliver it. A study of 
Quakerism will show how men have comported them- 
selves when they have felt that they were moved by 
the Inner Light, and we shall thereby learn better to 
comprehend the spiritual reason of our Friendly in- 
stitutions, and learn to fit them to our present needs. 
“Tt is for us so to develop and present the religion 
of the spirit that even ears that are dull shall hear.” 
Through all the conference seemed to run the 
thought of a brotherhood among men which needs 
realization, so that there shall be peace and co-opera- 
tion for mutual helpfulness between individuals, be- 
tween the religious denominations, and among the 
nations, resulting from a personal, individual experi- 
ence of that inner peace which shall do away with the 
causes of wars and misunderstandings. 

The First-day morning meeting for worship was 
helped by the attendance of many Friends who re- 
mained over from the conference. H. M. H. 








HENRY W. WILBUR AT BIRMINGHAM. 

The philanthropic meeting under the care of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting, held at Birmingham meet- 
ing house, Sixth month 17th, was not so well attend- 
ed as usual, owing to the threatening, gusty weather, 
and to another philanthropic meeting at the same 
time in the Western Quarter, at New Garden. The 
topic for consideration was “ Capital Punishment.” 
Henry W. Wilbur demonstrated the utter ineffi- 
ciency of the present law, to bring about the convic- 
tion and punishment of murderers. There was some- 
thing startling in the statistics presented, of the small 
percentage of those tried for murder who were con- 
victed, and the delay and enormous expense of their 
trials. From conversation with some who were pres- 
ent, it is plain that a new interest has been awakened 
in the subject of the death penalty. S. 








LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued. ) 

[Condensed for FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER from reports in The 
Friend (London) for Sixth month lst and Sixth month 8th.] 

On Second-day morning, in joint session, when the 
proposed conference on social matters had been dis- 
posed of by deciding to devote at least two sessions 
of the yearly meeting of 1907 to it, the question of 
the Wider Fellowship was entered upon, being in- 
troduced with the reading of the minute made by the 
yearly meeting of last year, as follows: 

Our attention has been drawn to the power that Adult 
Schools are exercising in creating among their members a de- 
sire for close religious fellowship with organized religious 
bodies. While we do not regret that some of these persons 
should be finding this desire met by joining other denomina- 


tions, and while we have no wish to destroy the unsectarian 
character of these schools, we have had brought home to us 


the greatness of our opportunity and privilege at this time, 





in giving the right hand of fellowship, officially as well as indi- 
vidually, to so many earnest men and women. We earnestly 
desire that our members generally, whether themselves con- 
nected with the Adult School movement or not, may see in 
these rapidly widening opportunities for sharing the blessings 
of our spiritual communion and fellowship with very large 
numbers outside our own small membership the call of God to 
enter into a iarger and more far-reaching service for humanity. 

It is suggested that our present rules and organization may 
be found sufficient to meet these needs so far as it is possible 
at the*moment. In this connection we remind our members 
of the altered rules for Preparative Meetings adopted in 1899. 
The following proposals have been made at this meeting, viz.: 
the setting apart by our Monthly and Preparative Meetings, in 
connection with each congregation or group of congregations, 
of Extension or Pastoral Committees with large powers given 
to them, with the object of fostering the ministry in any meet- 
ings which are held largely for Adult School members, the 
building up of these congregations, and the forming of simple 
Fellowships of those who have become connected with us 
through our Adult School and other agencies. We also draw 
the attention of meetings for discipline to the plan already 
adopted in some of our meetings of opening up some of their 
sittings for the attendance of others than our own members. 
In considering this great question, we are deeply concerned 
that none of our traditions may stand in the way of a large- 
hearted spirit of adaptability, and that the views on liberty 
under the Holy Spirit, for which our Society has stood for two 
and a half centuries, should be interpreted by our members 
in the light of the facts and the needs of to-day. 


In the discussion William C. Braithwaite said the 
central thought in the minute was the danger of be- 
coming stereotyped in our methods, and that we 
should build “ not a museum, but a church; and nota 
church, but a fellowship.” Quakerism, perhaps, had 
devoted itself too much to producing beautiful speci- 
mens of Christianity that could be laid away in a mu- 
seum, and too little to the producing of a spiritual 
faith vitally in touch with the needs of men. The 
great value of the discussion would not be as it re- 
sulted in any little peddling alterations to our organ- 
ization, but in showing to our members that our fel- 
lowship and our discipleship were much bigger than 
our organization, to which some Friends seemed to 
be inelined to bow down, but which should be a plas- 
tic thing that could be moulded in accordance with 
the Divine Spirit from day to day. He believed that 
the Society would take a great step forward when it 
threw a larger amount of responsibility on the con- 


cregations. If an Adult School were started in a 
building put up at the cost of Friends and with 


Friends associated with it, it was a most natural thing 
that they should want a meeting of a very simple 
kind, and it would be hurtful to attempt to force on 
them a precise, formal meeting for worship that 
might be well suited to a different kind of congrega- 


tion. We need to trust the spiritual life of our mem- 
bers. 
W. E. Turner preferred the term “ associate fel- 


lowship ” to that of “ associate membership.”  Al- 
fred H. Brown, as an old adult school teacher, and 
knowing something of the men who come to our 
schools, said that Friends were meeting a very real 
need of the workingmen in holding out to them our 
meetings for worship, where the teaching of God 
could come direct to the human heart, without any 
human interference. 

John William Graham spoke of the book, “ Relig- 
ions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit,” by 
the late Auguste Sabatier, in which he wrote of the 
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religion of the spirit founded by our Lord himself, 
and obseured through many centuries by the weak- 
nesses of men. In the reply to this by a Catholic 
priest there was the assumption that the religion of 
the spirit had never been a practical working religion. 
But it had been such in our own little Society for two 
centuries and a half. If we had hold of this religion 
of the spirit aright there would not be this balancing 
in our speeches and thought between what we should 
say about Christ and what we should say about the 
Inward Light. He believed if we lived more vividly, 
more efficiently, in the life of Jesus Christ in the 
Church, we should not fail to attract. He did not 
find our meetings for worship and our principles dry, 
or the dear Friends who held: them anything like 
specimens in a museum. Let us not be discouraged 
by the little meetings, but remember that the world 
was waiting for the religion of the Spirit at our hands 
and at those of others. 

W. H. F. Alexander said that what was needed 
was the spirit of friendship shown practically to those 
who came into our meetings. If we would realize 
that many of these were hungering a little to be with 
us, if we really tried to put ourselves alongside of 
them, to know something of their home life, to give 
them a weleome, and to see as much of them in our 
homes as of those who were our own members, we 
should very soon solve this question. William Hob- 
son had had intercourse with a great many young 
Friends, and he believed there was a great receptivity 
for our principles. But the need on his mind was 
that our principles and our practices should harmon- 
ize—that we should show that we were a real broth- 
erhood. Love always sacrificed, always devised. 
But we were often cold to strangers because they had 
not been properly introduced. We needed to have 
our cowardice melted away and God himself ruling 
in our church work. Walter Robson: When bishops 
and others flattered us, he wondered why they did 
not join themselves to us if they thought so much of 
us. But what were the meetings that we wanted peo- 


ple to come to? Let each look at his own meeting. 


Did we feel that people who came to them were very 
likely to feel tempted to make their home there 
Had we a ministry likely to impress thoughtful peo- 


ple? And it was thoughtful people who were most 
likely to join Friends, those who “ felt deep.” It was 
not by showing people how little difference there was 
between us and other denominations, but by showing 
them the tremendous difference, likely 
to win them. We needed so to travail in spirit for 
our meetings that those who were attracted to them 
should be led to make them their spiritual home. 

Joseph Elkinton mentioned three tests of true 
Quakerism: there must be simplicity and spiritual 
life, then there would be the rising of the divine light 
in their souls, and they would be ready to be gathered 
in. 

Joshua Rowntree said that no legislative change 
of any moment had been suggested, and probably in 
that the meeting would be right. Would it not be 
well to have the larger view of this question, in our 
various localities, brought at certain times clearly be- 


that we were 
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fore us? Reports showed that the yearly meeting 
had 18,500 members, 7,500 attenders, and adult 
schools containing a membership of about 71,000. 
Surely these statistics help to increase our sense of 
responsibility, 

The session closed with the adoption of a minute 
commending the spiritual aspect of the matter to the 
earnest consideration of the subordinate meetings. 


MEETINGS OF MINISTRY AND OVERSIGHT. 


At the afternoon session on Second-day, in joint 
session, there was again a large attendance. The re- 
port of the special committee appointed last year on 
the subject of the constitution of the meetings on 
ministry and oversight was presented. It contained 
the following paragraph : 

While we recognize that there are wide divergencies of 
view with respect to the subject on which we are instructed to 
report, our consideration has satisfied us that the time has 
come for allowing other arrangements in substitution for the 
existing organization of Meetings on Ministry and Oversight to 
be introduced where desired. Many Friends believe that ad hoc 
committees directly responsible to and reporting to the Month- 
ly or Quarterly Meeting, and concerned with special executive 
work, such as the help of the ministry, pastoral oversight, and 
extension and evangelistic work, would provide a more effi- 
cient arrangement than the present somewhat rigid organiza- 
tion with its very general duties and its stated meetings of 
official members. In 1904 the Yearly Meeting approved the 
establishment of ad hoc committees for fostering helpful min- 
istry, and committees for extension work are being constituted 
in some districts, but the formation of these ad hoc com- 
mittees is difficult while the duplicate organization of the regu- 
lar Monthly and Quarterly Meetings on Ministry and Over- 
sight has to be maintained. 

Edward Grubb, who had been asked to speak for 
the committee, of the 
of the monthly 
large reported that the work suppose “dl to 
monthly meeting on ministry and 
oversight was spread over other bodies, such as quar- 
terly, monthly and preparative meetings at large. 
About half the meetings were satisfied, and the other 
half rather strongly dissatisfied with the 
The committee proposed that monthly 
and quarterly meetings should be given the option of 


an outline main fé 


Twenty 


gave ‘atures 


report, meetings, mostly 
and active, 


be done by the 


present ar 
rangements. 


continuing the present arrangements, ealling the min 
istry and oversight meetings committees, and receiv 
ing reports from them at the monthly meeting; or 
laving down the 
adapted to local needs. 

ments were laid down, the logical] sequence seemed 
to be that we 
ministry 


present organization for one more 


If the present rigid arrange- 
vearly meeting 01 


must lay down the 


and oversight, substituting sittings of the 
vearly meeting itself. Respecting the g 
of the had 
seemed to him, and he spoke on 
mittee, hardly relevant. 
committee that there 
anv duties now done, but that they should be done 
better. Not only did no one suggest that, but he 


might fairly sav no one on the committee in the faint- 


eneral nature 
criticisms which 
behalf of the 
It was not suggested by the 


proposals, there been 


com- 


should be any abandonment of 


est degree supposed a change of machinery woul ld 
produce fresh spiritual life. That must come from 
the one source; but faulty machinery might check 
the flow of that life and render it less effective. He 
felt the greater efficiency of a definite committee, ap- 
pointed for a definite work, over one not appointed by 
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the monthly meeting or definitely responsible to it, 
as is the case with the present meeting of ministry 
and oversight. 

Thomas Pumphrey firmly believed the monthly 
and quarterly meetings would assume a more spir- 
itual character because more spiritual work was en- 
trusted to them. W. E. Turner, looking back upon 
the past, recalled the venerable and select meetings 
of ministers and elders, how their doors were opened 
to overseers; and later, how monthly meetings were 
encouraged to add to their ministry and oversight 
well-concerned Friends. He desired that 
in still further throwing open the doors for the more 
spiritual work of the church, the young people should 
not feel that they were being given a special privi- 
lege, but that they should feel the responsibility of 
being called upon by virtue of their membership to 
enter into all the present service of the ministry and 
oversight meeting. 


meetings 


He hoped the monthly meetings 
as a Whole would take in hand the whole business of 
the spiritual deliberation on the affairs of the neigh- 
borhood, thus imparting additional thought and earn- 
estness into the deliberations. Edward Worsdell 
spoke ot the present seeming chaos, and thought the 
way out, as proposed, by a principle of local option, 
would carry all that was wanted. 

Richard Reynolds Fox thought the yearly meeting 
on ministry and oversight was often the best part 
of the yearly meeting. He hoped they would pause 
before taking such a step as this. It was true there 
times a difficulty in finding subjects for the 
quarterly meetings on ministry and oversight, but in 
his own quarterly meeting some of their very best 
concerns had arisen in that meeting. Frank Dymond 
thought if the yearly meeting on ministry and over- 


+ 


Was al 


sight were really the best part of the yearly meeting, 
it ought to be thrown open for all to share in. He 
believed a large amount of time was now wasted by 
the duplication of work. John Ashworth agreed with 
R. R. Fox. William Littleboy felt the undesirability 
that the discussion of some of the yearly meeting 
business should be so anticipated in the meeting on 
ministry and oversight as to deprive it of its strength 
and power. He thought the peculiar virtue of the 
report was that it did not force upon one locality the 
consideration of questions arising out of the condition 
of another. He did not regard the proposals as dras- 
tic, but believed they would add much strength to 
our meetings. 
The minute finally adopted stood as follows: 


That Monthly and Quarterly Meetings are empowered, as 
they may think best, either to continue their Meetings on Min- 
istry and Oversight under the name of Ministry and Oversight 
Committees (reporting to and responsible to their Monthly or 
Quarterly Meeting), or to lay them down in order to replace 
them by such other arrangements in each locality as will en- 
sure the efficient discharge of the duties hitherto committed to 
Meetings on Ministry and Oversight. 

That in cases where it is concluded to lay down the Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight, each Monthly or Quarterly Meeting 
(as the case may be) is requested to provide for the special 
consideration in the Monthly or Quarterly Meeting itself from 
time to time of the deeper subjects which have hitherto en- 
gaged the care of Meetings on Ministry and Oversight; and— 

To consider the propriety of appointing, with adequate ex- 
ecutive powers, one or more standing committees for fostering 
helpful ministry, for pastoral work, and for extension and 





evangelistic work, these committees consisting of such mem- 
bers as may be thought most suitable, whether ministers, 
elders, or overseers, or others. 

All Quarterly Meetings are directed to report to the Yearly 
Meeting of 1907 for themselves and their constituent Monthly 
Meetings what action has been taken pursuant to these recom- 
mendations. 

The place of the Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
shall be taken by sittings of the Yearly Meeting, for the con- 
sideration of proposals for service abroad and other subjects 
of a spiritual rather than of a routine character, which would 
not be suitably dealt with in the consideration of the state of 
the Society. 

Committees under appointment of the Yearly Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight are to be retained as Committees of the 
Yearly Meeting. 

The Meeting for Sufferings is requested to arrange, so far 
as possible, for the consideration early in the Yearly Meeting 
of the subjects referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

We refer to the Meeting for Sufferings the question of re- 
porting what consequential changes in the practice of the So- 
ciety are rendered advisable owing to the acceptance of these 
recommendations, including any changes that may be required 
in the preliminary steps to be taken in acknowledging minis- 
ters, and what revision of the portion of the Book of Christian 
Discipline relating to Meetings on Ministry and Oversight 
should be made. Subject to this, it will be clearly understood 
that nothing in this minute affects the present regulations with 
respect to the recording of ministers and the appointment and 
duties of elders and overseers. 

The Meeting for Sufferings is empowered to make such fresh 
arrangements as to the date of the opening of our next Yearly 
Meeting as may seem best in view of this decision. It is also 
requested to prepare a summary of the report asked for in 
Clause 3. It is understood that the Yearly Meeting on Minis- 
try and Oversight will hold its concluding sitting this year as 
usual, 


The report of the Committee on Betting and Gam- 
bling was submitted and an earnest consideration of 
the subject followed. The committee was continued. 


(To be concluded next week. ) 








THE INVITATION TO ENGLISH FRIENDS 
ON BEHALF OF THE FIVE YEARS’ 
MEETING, 


{Editorial in the American Friend for Sixth month 2l1st.] 


The Committee of Arrangements of the Five 
Years’ Meeting sent a letter inviting London Yearly 
Meeting to appoint fraternal delegates to its next 
meeting. The yearly meetine referred the subject to 
the meeting for sufferings, reserving final action until 
next year. We print in another column the discussion 
over the invitation, as reported in the London Friend. 

This discussion seems to us rather an unfortunate 
one. It was, we think, a mistake at present to send 
the invitation. But on that point there is ground for 
honest difference. The invitation was sent, and it 
called out a great variety of opinion. The discussion 
reveals a large amount of ignorance of the actual 
facts. The statement was twice made that the Five 
Years’ Meeting excludes twenty-two yearly meetings. 
There are in America fourteen “ Orthodox ” yearly 
meetings, seven “ Hicksite” yearly meetings and 
seven “ Wilburite ” yearly meetings—twenty-eight in 
all. Eleven of the fourteen compose the Five Years’ 
Meeting, and three of the others are invited to send 
delegates.* The total membership of the “ Wilbur- 








* Philadelphia declines affiliation and correspondence with all 
yearly meetings of every type. Ohio and Canada have not yet 
adopted it. In these three vearly meetings there are about 
11,000 members. 


an 
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ites’ is under 4,300. The “ Hicksite ”” membership 
is 21,356. The membership of the yearly meetings 
composing the Five Years’ Meeting is 81,125, out of a 
total of 118,181 American Friends of every kind. 
This shows how erroneous was the statement that the 
invitation came from a “minority” of American 
Friends. It is also an error to say that the Uniform 
Discipline has changed the name from “ Society of 
Friends ” to “ Friends’ Church.” The Uniform Dis- 
cipline nowhere recognizes the name “ Friends’ 
Church,” nor does the Five Years’ Meeting do so. 

It is implied throughout this discussion by certain 
speakers that the Friends who compose the Five 
Years’ Meeting have adopted a creed and are “ nar- 
row ”’ in their attitude toward other Friends. This is 
an error. The Richmond Declaration is not an or- 
ganic part of the Uniform Discipline, and is put in 
only by those yearly meetings which choose to incor- 
porate it. The members of the Five Years’ Meeting 
are as varied in their attitude of breadth and narrow- 
ness as the members of London Yearly Meeting itself 
are. They do their own thinking and are free spir- 
itual beings. The Five Years’ Meeting is organized 
solely with a view to service and practical endeavor, 
and with no aim at the formulation of a system. 

So much seemed needed to correct false impres- 
sions. But there is another serious matter involved 
in this discussion. It is the recurrence of the old idea 


~—a fundamentally false idea—that Christian fellow-- 


ship carries with it endorsement of doctrine and prac- 
tices. One Friend thought that there was danger that 
London Yearly Meeting would “ lose its own inde- 
pendence ” if it joined in fraternal fellowship with 
these eighty thousand American Friends! Another 
felt that it was “a great risk”! That is the ancient 
idea, which has made separations, and fostered ex- 
elusion and isolation. It lives on the supposition that 
religion is tied up to a particular set of views and 
practices. It misses the gospel type of Christianity. 

The time has come for Friends to realize that all 
our Quakerism, East and West, English and Ameri- 
can, is imperfect and partial and in the making. We 
all need each other, and the way toward fulfillment 
and realization is fraternal co-operation and helpful 
fellowship. Each yearly meeting is responsible for 
its own standards, its own ideals and its own prac- 
But it cannot quite stop there. It has an obli- 
gation laid upon it to share its life and its ideals with 
the larger brotherhood of Friends throughout the 
world. If there is difference of attitude and variety 
of view, so much the more is fellowship and co-opera- 
tion needed, and the time ought to be past forever 
when it would be supposed that a religious body can 
fellowship only with bodies precisely like itself in all 
respects. 


tices. 


We have no desire to raise the question as to the 
essential purity and power of the Quakerism repre- 
sented by the eighty thousand Friends who compose 
the Five Years’ Meeting. It is a fact, however, that 
these Friends are very sincere men and women, eager 
for the truth and for the light, zealous to do the 
Master’s work in the world, and quite ready for fuller 
revelations of truth as they come; and some of these 
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speakers who spoke in ignorance would at least say, 
“let us help them all we can,” if they knew all the 
facts. 


STATEMENT OF “ ESSENTIAL TRUTHS ” IN 
THE UNIFORM DISCIPLINE. 


[Printed in the American Friend of Sixth month 21st, with 
the following editorial note: “In a letter to the London Friend 
of Sixth month Ist, Silvanus Thompson gives some reasons 
why London Yearly Meeting should not send fraternal dele 
gates to the Five Years’ Meeting. There are in the letter some 
serious errors in matters of fact. Among other points he 
urges that the Uniform Discipline, representing a ‘ narow sec- 
tion’ sic), lays ‘a theological yoke upon Friends—a yoke 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear.’ To show 
how little foundation there is for such a statement we print 
from the Uniform Discipline the ‘ Essential 
Truths,’ ”] 


section on 


The vital principal of the Christian faith is the 
truth that man’s salvation and higher life are per- 
sonal matters between the individual soul and God. 

Salvation is the deliverance from sin and the pos- 
session of spiritual life. This comes through a per- 
sonal faith in Jesus Christ as the Saviour, who, 
through his love and sacrifice, draws us to him. 

Conviction for sin is awakened by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, causing the soul to feel its 
need of reconciliation with God. When Christ is seen 
as the only hope of salvation, and a man yields to him, 
he is brought into newness of life, and realizes that 
his sonship to God has become an actual reality. This 
transformation is wrought without the necessary 
agency of any human priest, or ordinance, or cere- 
mony whatever. A changed nature and life bear wit- 
ness to this new relation to him. 

The whole spiritual life grows out of the soul’s re- 
lation to God and its co-operation with him, not from 
any outward or traditional observances. 

Christ himself baptizes the surrendered soul with 
the Holy Spirit, enduing it with power, bestowing 
gifts for service. This is an efficient baptism, a direct 
incoming of divine power for the transformation and 
control of the whole man. Christ himself is the spir- 
itual bread which nourishes the soul, and he thus 
enters into and becomes a part of the being of those 
who partake of him. This participation with Christ 
and apprehension of him become the goal of life for 
the Christian. Those who thus enter into oneness 
with him become also joined in living union with 
each other as members of one body. 

Both worship and Christian fellowship spring out 
of this immediate relation of believing souls with 
their God. 

The Holy Scriptures were given by inspiration of 
God, and are the divinely authorized record of the 
doctrines which Christians are bound to accept, and 
of the moral principles which are to regulate their 
lives and actions. In them, as interpreted and un- 
folded by the Holy Spirit, is an ever fresh and unfail- 
ing source of spiritual truth for the proper guidance 
of life and practice. 

The doctrines of the apostolic days are held by the 
Friends as essentials of Christianity. The Father- 
hood of God; the Deity and humanity of the Son; the 
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gift of the Holv Spirit; the atonement through Jesus 
Christ by which men are reconciled to God; the Res- 
urrection; the Highpriesthood of Christ, and the in- 
dividual priesthood of believers, are all most precious 
truths to be held, not as traditional dogmas, but as 
vital, lif 


life-giving realities. 





KINDERGARTEN BULLDING, MOORESTOWN 


The sinful condition of man and his proneness to 
yield to temptation, the world’s absolute need of a 
Saviour, and the cleansing from sin in forgiveness 
ion through the blood of Jesus Christ, 
sing incentives to all who believe to be- 
come laborers together with God 
kingdom. 
the proclamat 
ever the Spirit leads, 
and foreign fields. 

The indwelling Spirit guides and 
controls the surrendered life, and the 
Christian's supreme 
him. But. 
individual 
guidance and obedience is thus em 


and sanctiticat 
are the uncea 
extending his 
By this ealling’ the Friends are pledged to 
ion of the truth wher- 

both 


in 


in home 


and 
busine =< is obedience TO 


constant 
while the importance of 
phasized, 


this fact gives no ground 
for license; 


the sanctific d conelusions 
of the Chureh are above the judg 
ment of a single individual. 

The Friends find no seriptural evi 
dence or authority for any form or 
of sacerdotalism in the Chris- 
tian Church, or for the establishment 
of ceremonial rite 
for perpetual observance. The teach- 


degres 


anv ordinance or 
ings of Jesus Christ concerning the 
spiritual nature of religion, the im- 
possibilities ot promoting the spirit 
ual life by the ceremonial application 
of material things, the fact that faith 
in Christ himself is all-suffi- 
cient, the purpose of his life, death, resurrection and 
ascension, and his presence in the believer’s heart, 


Jesus 
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virtually destroy every ceremonial system and point 
| the soul to the only satisfying source of spiritual life 
; and power. 

| With faith in the wisdom of Almighty God, the 





Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, and believing 
that it is his purpose to make his Church on earth 
a power for righteousness and truth, 
the Friends labor for the alleviation 
of human suffering, for the intellee- 
tual, moral and spiritual elevation of 
mankind, and for purified and exalt- 
ed citizenship. The Friends believe 
war to incompatible — with 
Christianity, and seek to promote 
peaceful methods for the settlement 
of all differences 
and between men. 

It 
faith 
truth 







be 







between nations 





is an 
that a 
what 


essential part of 
should in 
professes in word, 
and the underlying principle of 
life and action for individuals, 
and also for society, is transfor- 
mation through the power of God 
and implicit obedience to his re- 
vealed will. 


man be 


he 


SCHOOL. 
| MOORESTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 
{From the Moorestown, N. J., Chronicle for Sixth month 21.] 


| The steady growth of the Friends’ High School 
during the past few years has been very gratifying to 
| its friends. 

The progressive committee have for some time real- 
| ized the advantages that would come from an in- 
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| creased plant. Taking the motto of the school literary 
| society “ Facere non Dicere,” they have gone to work 
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in earnest to provide the school with an equipment ex- 
cellent in every respect. 

Bids are now being asked on the plans submitted by 
Architect William G. Leoney, which call for a new 
building between the High School and Kindergarten 
Building. This hall will be of substantial brick in the 
sume plain, dignified architectural style of the present 
buildings. It will be joined to the High School Build- 
ing and be connected by a covered way to the Kinder- 
garten Building. Lockers, dressing rooms, toilet 
rooms, and shower baths will be provided for both 
boys and girls. The first floor will contain a gym- 
nasium fifty feet by thirty feet by sixteen feet high, 
well lighted, ventilated and equipped with modern 
apparatus. An office and class room will oceupy the 
remaining space of this floor. The second floor will 
be occupied entirely by the assembly room, designed 
to seat 300 people, independently of the large plat- 
form. 

[t is intended to hold not only the morning exer- 
cises in this building, but all school lectures, deelama- 
tion contests, reunions, commencements, ete. Even 
a kitchen has been provided in the basement for ocea- 
sions that minister to the inner man. 


QUEENS AND THE BIRDS. 


We are very glad to notice that the Queen has 
given to the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
full permission to use her name in any way that may 
conduce to the object in view. The letter, addressed 
to the Duchess of Portland, states that the Queen 
never wears “ osprey feathers” herself, and will do 
all she can to discourage the cruelty practiced on 
these beautiful birds. It has long been a sore puz- 
zle to us to see women (even members of the Society 
of Friends) who in the ordinary concerns of life ap- 
pear to be tender-hearted, continuing to wear these 
plumes in the face of clear intimations as to the hor- 
rible cruelties they involve, and authoritative infor- 
mation that most, if not all, of the so-called “ imita- 
tions ” are really genuine.—British Friend. 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 


Fling forth the triple-colored flag to dare 
The bright, untraveled highways of the air. 
Blow the undaunted bugles, blow, and yet 
Let not the boast betray us to forget. 

Lo, there are high adventures for this hour 
Tourneys to test the sinews of our power. 
For we must parry—as the years increase 
The hazards of success, the risks of peace! 


What do we need to keep the nation whole, 
To guard the pillars of the state? We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed; 

The homely old integrities of soul; 

The swift temerities that take the part 

Of outeast right—the wisdom of the heart; 

Brave hopes that Mammon never can detain, 


Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 


—Edwin Markham. 
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BIRTHS. 


CONROW.—At their home, near Moorestown, N. J., Sixth 
month llth, 1906, to Herman and Emma Hutchinson Conrow, 
a son, who is named Jonathan Hutchinson Conrow. 

ROGERS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Sixth month 16th, 1906, to 
Albert D. and Elizabeth G. Rogers, a daughter, who is named 
Elizabeth MacAnaugh 


togers. 


MARRIAGES. 


GARRETT—RHOADS.—At the home of the bride, Powelton 
Avenue, Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, on Sixth month 
20th, 1906, William P. Garrett, son of the late Worrall and 
Mary L. Garrett, of West Chester, Pa., and Lillie P. Rhoads, 
daughter of the late John and Elizabeth P. Rhoads, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


KNIGHT—VAIL.—In Friends’ Meeting House, at Plainfield, 
N. J., on Sixth month 13th, 1906, Frank Corman Knight and 
Edith Gertrude Vail, daughter of Adelbert and Gertrude E. 
Vail, all of Plainfield, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

WETHERILL.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Sharpless 
Walter, Kennett Square, Pa., on Sixth month 17th, 1906, Isaac 
Wetherill, in his 88th year. He was an esteemed member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


At Swarthmore Monthly Meeting, held Sixth month 19th, 
1906, after the regular business was transacted, there was in- 
troduced the concern of Henry W. Fry, of London, England. 
This is that Friends in America and elsewhere become more 
active in spreading the doctrine of the Inward Light. He has 
a pamphlet which portrays this truth in great simplicity, and 
the meeting appointed a committee to aid him in its circula- 
tion, as all were agreed the world is ready for a revival of this 
fundamental doctrine of Quakerism. 


A subscriber who does business in San Franeisco, thinking he 
was behind in his payment, sent us a money order paying al- 
most a year in advance, and along with it a letter from which 
we quote the following: “Although I live in Berkeley, I was in 
the city exery day except one, during the days of that terrible 
fire. From the windows of our home we could see the fire rag 
ing at night, creeping along farther and farther, and the blow- 
ing up of buildings to check the flames made it something that 
can never be forgotten. On the second day of the fire I passed 
some people who were sitting along the street with what little 
furniture they had saved, and I asked them how they had 
managed to save it when everything was burned for blocks all 
around. They said, ‘Oh, we just moved it backward and for- 
ward from one side of the street to the other.’ Our store was 
the first to go, and now we are doing business in a warehouse 
under great difficulties. I admire the pluck and energy of the 
people. ‘The man with a smile is the man worth the while.’ ” 


A Boston paper recently contained the statement that a 
Philadelphian had bought the flag carried by John G. Whittier 
in a political procession in Amesbury, in 1856, during the Fre- 
mont campaign. Edwin A. Brown, of the Public Library, Ames- 
bury. Mass., writes to the Philadelphia Ledger that the oldest 
inhabitants of Amesbury are agreed that Whittier never ap- 
peared in any public procession. Possibly there may be some 
among our readers who can throw more light upon this mat 
ter. 


The British Friend has the following in regard to the 
“greetings from the ‘other branch’” to London Yearly Meet- 
ing: “ A minute of Illinois Yearly Meeting of the branch known 
as ‘Hicksite, held near McNabb, Illinois, in September last, 
had been sent to the meeting, and was read by the clerk. It 
w&s signed by Clarence Mills, and stated that during the sit- 
tings of the yearly meeting a concern had arisen in regard 
to the advancement and promulgation of the vital testimonies 


and principles which had always been held by the Society of 


Friends; and that in the bonds of love and Christian fellowship 
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they desired to extend to us a fraternal greeting, accompanied 
with the hope that, although living under different flags and 
widely separated, the labors of both bodies might be as one 
in the work of reformation and elevation of mankind. John 
Ashworth, Edward Grubb and many other Friends cordially 
welcomed the message, and expressed much thankfulness for 
it. The clerk suggested that the recording clerk should be 
requested to send a suitable and cerdia] reply, and this course 
was adopted. William Littleboy expressed a wish that the re- 
ply could have gone from the meeting itself.” 








CONFERENCE NOTES. 
BOARDING COTTAGES AND RATES. 


In order that every one may understand how to obtain a 
place to stay at Mountain Lake Park, during the conference, 
it is thought best to publish again the following corrected list 
of cottages and hotels: 

Distance from 


Name. Auditorium No. of Guests. 
SS ee 20 
E. E. Friend Cottage .......... 4 12 
Jd. i, Mehard Cottame .......... + 12 
Hawthorne Cottage ........... 5 20 
Milton Echard Cottage ........ 3 25 
Tee Dixie Cottages ............ 2 25 
The Chautauqua Cottage 2 18 
The Sperry Cottage .......... 7 20 
Miss Swann’s Cottage ........ 20 
Dire. Tasers Cottage 2... cescc 10 
De Berry Cottage ........ ) 25 
The Schrock Cottage .......... 6 15 
Mountain Lake Hotel 3 150 
Assembly House ............ 3 60 
Weimar Cottage .............. 2 20 
Haydenhurst Cottage ..... 2 20 
Allenhurst Cottage 4 30 
Elveron Cottage .............. 25 
Mrs. C. Hopkins’ Cottage ...... 20 
Heartsease Cottage ........... 3 20 
Ohio Cottage ...... 3 30 
Arnold Cottage 3 20 
WalOON TIOUSE noon cccccececes 4 15 
Hiieks Teouse «...5....... 9 40 
Rosemont Cottage 3 15 
Faith Home 5 75 
Inwood Cottage .............. 15 
Oak Lawn Cottage 25 
Pennsylvania Cottage .,....... 12 


It will be observed that no statement is made, in a few in- 
stances of the distance from the auditorium. In reference to 
these, it should be said that very few cottages are located 
more than five squares from the places of meeting. 

Those expecting to attend the Conference should write to the 
proprietor of any one of these and secure rooms. 

rhe rates are one dollar a day each, when two persons occupy 
one room, for room and board, and from $8.00 to $15.00 a 
week in the hetels. Single rooms, with board, in the cottages 
will be $10 a week, and rather higher in the hotels. 

This committee offers to locate those who do not wish to 
make their own arrangements. 

Beng. H. MILier, Chairman of Com. of Arrangements, 
837 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Byperry, Pa.—The Friends’ Association was opened Sixth 
month 3d by Edward Comly reading a portion of the 37th 
Psalm. The annual report of the Press Association of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting was read, and it was decided that the 
secretary acknowledge it, and express the sympathy of the 
association for the work they are doing. 

Sallie Ivins recited a poem entitled, “ No Time Like the Old 
Time,” after which Rachel Johnson read an original paper on 
“Tdeals.” To her each human being is a contractor, and is 
held responsible for the best work he can accomplish with what 
he has. The soul is a spark of the divine spirit placed in man, 
to be kept burning during his life, and when he is through 
with it, it will return to the great All-Father. 

Harry S. Bonner gave an interesting talk on the past, pres- 


ent and future of San Francisco, which he had recently visited. 
He spoke of the mild climate they usually have, and also of 
the city—its buildings, its social life and the lack of similar- 
ity between it and other cities. 

John H. Wood, Mary Tomlinson and Edward Comly expressed 
their appreciation of the program just given. The meeting 
then adjourned to meet Seventh month Ist. 

HoPpewELL, VA.—<A regular meeting of the Hopewell Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the meeting house on Sixth 
month 25th. The vice-president, D. Arthur Robinson, opened 
the meeting by reading the 8th chapter of Corinthians, after 
which the roll was called. A good attendance of members and 
several visitors were present. 

The report of the nominating committee was given and ac 
cepted. By this was shown the officers for the next term were 
as follows: President, Jonah L. Rees; secretary, Carrie D. 
Lupton; vice-president, Daniel W. Lupton; treasurer, Charles 
W. Robinson; corresponding secretary, Cassandra Pidgeon; 
executive committee, William E. Branson, Hattie C. Huyette 
and Lydia W. Irish. 

The literary program for the day was opened by Lydia W. 
Irish, reading a poem, entitled “Old Shoes.” An original paper, 
entitled “ Human Life,” was read by Grace E. Clevenger. This 
paper was much enjoyed by the Association. Current topics 
were given by Laura A. Robinson. Jonah L. Rees gave an ex- 
cellent talk on “The Fundamental Principles of Friends.” A 
discussion followed in which several took part. 

After a period of silence the meeting adjourned until Seventh 
month 22d, 1906. BERTHA B. CLEVENGER, Secretary. 

Stephenson, Va., 6th mo. 25th, 1906. 

HorsHaM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met in 
Horsham meeting house, Sixth month 24th, 1906. Sue J. Wil- 
liams opened the meeting with a Bible reading. “ Current 
Topics ” were discussed by Anna T. Jarrett and Elizabeth 
Comly. Alice M. Wood gave an illustrated lesson, entitled 
“From the Cradle to the Grave,” in which she pointed out the 
beauties of babyhood, childhood, youth, marriage, motherhood 
and old age. Prof. Francis H. Green, of West Chester, delight- 
fully entertained, as well as instructed, the meeting by giving 
an address on “ The Literature of the Eighteenth Century.” 

The report of the executive committee was then read. The 
new officers appointed were as follows: President, Alfred K. 
Williams; vice-president, Isaac Warner; secretary, Elizabeth 
R. Wood; executive committee, Bertha M. Tomlinson, Tacy L. 


Paxson, Alice M. Wood, William Satterthwaite, Jr., Jacob 
Comly. After sentiments the meting adjourned to meet Ninth 


month 30th, 1906. 
J. Paut SATTERTHWAITE, President. 
BERTHA M. TOMLINSON, Secretary. 








THE OLD HOME. 


[These lines relate to the old home in Burlington County, 
N. J., which has for many generations belonged to the Harvey 
family, and where Peter E. Harvey died Twelfth month 23d, 
1905. ] 


As the stubble tells only of harvests now passed, 

And the orchards and meadows of golden fruit massed— 
So the home tells its story, of lives that have been, 

But are now, with the treasured ones, all gathered in. 


The suns and the summers have come and have sped, 
The winds of the winters have whistled and fled, 

And the lives that have lived in the sunshine of love 
Are now making brighter those bright homes above. 


3ut the memories tender that sweep o’er the heart, 
Thrilling deep with emotion the innermost part, 

As we think of the scenes, which our childhood held dear, 
With the fond word of welcome, the smile of good cheer. 


The walls and the rafters will fall and decay, 

And ere long stranger hands sweep the land mark away. 
sut the pines sing a requiem sweet to the last— 

They have all gone away from this home of the past. 


They have all gone away, and for us never more 

Will swing open and wide, the hospitable door— 
Ruthless hands tear it down, beam and rafter are bent, 
Like the dear ones it sheltered, its day is now spent 


ELIZABETH B. Conrow. 


